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nd re- 

_ For the Companion. consisted of bullion from the mines of South 

lady's ; THE HONEY. America, which the English buccaneers-(who were 

pen SWEET AT FIRST, BITTER AT LAST. P little less than pirates) had taken from the Span- 
entthe M/ An old man was warning his young friends. iards and brought to Massachusetts. 

_ “No, boys, no,” he said, ‘‘let it alone; all pleas- All this old and new silver being melted down 
ye from wrong doing is too short-lived to be of and coined, the result was an immense amount of 
sy worth, and is sure to turn to pain at last. It is splendid shillings, sixpences and threepences. 

R illike my mother’s honey that I ate when a boy. Each had the date of 1652 on one side, ard the 

“My mother was sick, and a neighbor had given figure of a pine tree on the other side. Hence 
1a ne a bowl of honey to carry to her, charging me they were called pine tree shillings. And for 
ota not to spill it, and adding that she knew I was every twenty shillings that he coined, you will re- 
¥ "Bi oo well-bred to eat it on the way home. I had member, Capt. John Hull was entitled to put one 

wrried it almost half the way, when it looked so shilling in his pocket. The magistrates soon be- 
wry nice that I thought I would just taste it, gan to suspect that the mint master would have 

RE snd see if it was as nice as it looked. It was in- the best of the bargain. They offered him a large 
deed. I tasted again, my first taste was so little. sum of money if he would give up that twentieth 
Still again, and yet there seemed to be just as shilling which he was continually dropping into 

OSTO¥ [M yuch in the bowl as before. No one could have his pocket. But Capt. Hull declared that he was 

ew seay mown from it fhat I had eaten any. I might as perfectly satisfied with the shilling; and well he 

Bridge, vell take more, and I kept eating till a large part might be, for so diligently did he labor that in a 

rforme Hi of the honey was gone. few years his pockets, his money bags, and his 

‘ion “On reaching home I gave what was left to my strong box were overflowing with pine tree shil- 

s. nother, without a word other than to tell her lings. This was probably the case when he came 

- rho had sent it. into possession of his grandfather’s chair; and as 

:applia fi“ Is this all she sent?’ he worked so hard at the mint, it was certainly 

biz: i “Yes,’ I answered, ashamed to confess my “ proper that he should have a comfortable one to 

gluttony. rest himself on. 
“My mother’s eyes rested on me with an ex- When the mint master was grown very rich, a 
pression of pain, from which I turned away. The young man, Samuel Sewell by name, came court- 

‘x Piast, Tl sweetness of the honey was gone; the bitterness ing his only daughter. His daughter—whose 

ud so soon come. And it lasted. I could do name I do not know, but we will call her Betsey— 

Tis usetur (Muoiing but regret my act, and reproach and up- ee was a fine, hearty damsel, by no means as slen- 

Vevs, aot (gonid myself. The mention of ‘honey’ smote upon der as some young ladies of our own days. On 

‘any ott Tiny ear like condemnation, and the thought of it the contrary, having always fed heartily on pump- 

OFFS Bigew sickening. *«*Storm! Why, not a bit of it! I wonder| ‘You can't be trusted then! and how sorrowful | kin pies, doughnuts, Indian pudding, and other 

EB “ib Wao not auany Lyurs befvre I was sick m-| what was in the cld gentleman’s eyes ? |and disheartened became his expression ! Puritan dainties, she was as round and plump as a 

mand ved, and writhing in sharp pain, My groans} ‘“‘ ‘Well, let’s go,’ I said. ‘We won't be out} ‘I burst into'tears. ‘I don’t want to sail any| pudding. With this round, rosy Miss Betsy did 

ne World: brought my father to me. long, only just enough to get a smell of the fresh | more, father,’ I said, and went away alone. I re-| Samuel Sewell fall in love. As he was a young 

E IT! “You have been eating honey. I feared you|air. We'll be back before a storm can come, any | membered my mother’s words, ‘Your appetite is ;man of good character, industrious in his busi- 

cool, had.” how.’ | stronger than your affection, or honor, or truth.’| ness, and a member of the church, the mint mas- 

56—lyis “I made no answer, only groaned. ‘*We soon unmoored the boat, hoisted sail, and It was; and it must be subdued. ‘I couLD Nor | ter very readily gave his consent. 
“Twill give you medicine for your body; but | were off, singing, ‘Heigh ho! here we go!) se TRustED!’ I must be trusted. “Yes, you may take her,” said he, in his rough 

Mek soul is in greater need of cure. Sin is the ; merry enough. I humbled myself before my father, confessed| way, ‘‘and you will find her a heavy burden 

to give ei fmmvorst sickness.’ | ‘**Father told you not to!’ rung in my ears|my wrong, implored forgiveness. He forgave | enough.” 

“te FP “All night I writhed in agony, every pang | above the merriment, but I boldly answered back, |mes, but still said, ‘You cannot be trusted.’ How| On the wedding day, we may suppose honest 

¢ discmeatMmeubled by the conviction that I had brought it | ‘He'll never know it; and he'd have let me go, |it stung me! For years I felt the sting. John Hull dressed in a plain coat, all the buttons 

y Privileced mn myself, and deserved it in penalty for my sin. | too,'if he had known as well as I did that it wasn't | "It took still other lessons to teach me to deny | of which were made of pine tree shillings. The 
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“In the morning, when my mother called me to! 
et bed, her words were withering. 

“Your appetite is stronger than your affec- 
ion, or honor, or truth. It is fearfully strong. 
am to control it, or it will ruin you.’ 



































going to storm. Heigh ho! heré we go! isn’t | 
this pleasant ?” 

** ‘Splendid! shouted my comrade, waving his | 
hat in delight. ' 

«I'm glad enough that I didn’t mope at home 


myself sinful pleasure; but they were alike in 
this,—the sweetness of the honey soon gone, per- 
haps turned to loathing. Then bitterness, and 
bitterness to last. P. H. Puecprs. 





buttons of his waistcoat were sixpences; and the 
knees of his small clothes were buttoned with sil- 
ver threepences. Thus attired, he sat with great 
dignity in his grandfather’s chair; and being a 
portly old gentleman, he completely filled it from 


« ou “This was more severe than all the pain I had there all the afternoon,’ Isaid. ‘No use in being {THE PINE TREE SHILLING. elbow to elbow. On the opposite side of the 
receipt ct meudured, But it was a truth I needed to hear | afraid of storms till they come!’ A STORY OF THE OLDES TIME. room, between her bridemaids, sat his Betsy. 
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ud realize. And it.was spoken none too plainly. 
t sunk into my soul. From that time I began 
ocoutrol my appetite, to check my cravings for 
orbidden and foolish indulgences, remembering 
Ways my experience of the honey, its first deli- 
Hous sweetness turned to tenfold bitterness at the 
st. And always when I have yielded to tempta- 
Hon the same experience of transient pleasure 
ad lasting pain has been repeated — always. 

















“It was not long before the wind had risen to a| 


gale, the water had grown rough, and r ber- | 


Capt. John Hull was the mint master of Mas- 





ing my father’s warning, I was afraid, turned sail,,| 
and we headed for home. Flap! flap! how the | 
wind blew! Rock! rock! ‘Can't you keep that 


can’t you lower it ?” 
‘*A sudden snap; the sail was rent in the midst. 
No use in lowering it then; it could not carry too 


sail steady? It'll tip us over. Lower it. Why | Portugal and Spain. These coins being scarce, 


husetts, and coined all the money that was 
made. His was a newline of business; for in the 
early cays of the colony the current coinage con- 
sisted of the gold and silver money of England, 


the people were often forced to barter their com- 
modities instead of selling them. For instahce, if 
a man wanted to buy a coat, he perhaps ex- 


She was blushing with all her might, and looked 
like a full blown peony, a great red apple, or any 
round and scarlet object. : 

There, too, was the bridegroom, dressed in a 
fine purple coat and gold lace waistcoat, with as 
much other finery as the Puritan laws and customs 
would allow them to put on; his hair cropt close 
to his head, because Gov. Endicott had forbidden 
any man to wear it below his ears. But he was a 


abez Burt, MRou cannot sin without suffering. You cannot} much wind. Still we had enough to do to keep it changed a bear skin for it; if he wished a barrel| very personable young man, and so thought the 
rfiuence. BY aka law without incurring a penalty. Do not | steady, and guide the boat safely among the driv-| of molasses, he might purchase it for a pile of| bridemaids, and Miss Betsy herself. 
A. James, line pr aa instant believe you can; do not even hope | ing waves. No more ‘heigh ho’s.’ We were still pine boards. Musket balls were used instead of| The mint master was also pleased with his new: 
-18mo, cloth At You may; for you cannot. Who has ever| with anxiety. farthings. The Indians had a sort of money | son-in-law, especially as he had said nothing at all 








te missions) 
“* k. Wills 





























one it? Nor one. - 
“One fine afternoon in summer I wanted to 
a sail on a little lake near my father’s resi- 


‘‘Moored at last, the torn sail furled, and 
standing wet and tired upon the beach, ‘I’m so 
sorry we went,’ I said. 


called wampum, which was made of clam shells; 
and this strange sort of specie was likewise taken 
in payment of debt by the English settlers. Bank 


about her portion. So when the marriage cere. 
mony was over, Capt. Hull whispered a word ox: 
two to his men servants, who immediately went» 


jemo, nee. I had made arrangements with a neigh-| ‘* ‘It didn’t pay, did it?’ answered my comrade. | bills had never been heard of. There was not| out, and returned lugging in a large pair of seales.. 
sna neap ¥ rs son. to accompany me, and proposed my | ‘But we ought to be happy since we weren't money enough of any kind, in many parts of the | They were such a pair as wholesale merchants. 
age. By i to my father. drowned ; we came so near it.’ country, to pay their ministers; so that they had | used for weighing; a bulky commodity was. now 
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“Don't go, my son; a storm is gathering,’ he 
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‘I don’t know where you see a storm,’ I an- 
4 . 


n ‘ih the sky and in the wind.’ 
is only just enough wind to fill the 


»and I am sure there are not many clouds.’ 









iv. 


“‘T shall n6t argue the matter with you, my 
doy I ckarge you not to venture on the wa- 
’ 


“So saying, my father entered his carriage and 
ove to the next town on urgent business. I sat 
a disappointed and moody. I watched the 
“Ss, tried the force of the wind, and was firm 
the conviction that I was right and my father 
8; when the neighbor's son who was to help 
ig the boat arrived, I told him what my 


“If we had been! I exclaimed, in horror, re- 
membering my father and my disobedience. 

‘‘A day or two after, my father proposed to me 
a sail. ; 

** ‘We'll have a fine one,” he said, ‘to make up 
for the one you lost on the afternoon it stormed.’ 

‘The one I lost! Howl felt! Should I tell 
him? I could not. 

‘« «I wonder if the boat is in good condition,’ 
he said. 

*“‘Not a word did I answer, but I was faint with 
dist 

*‘He hauled the boat up to the beach and ex- 
amined it. No leakage. He unfurled her sail. 
The truth flashed upon him in a moment, and he 
gave me a look of keen reproach, I can see even 
yet. 








said. 





*<*You had her out in the storm!’ he said. 








sometimes to take quintals of fish, bushels of corn, 
or cords of wood, instead of silver and gold. 

As the people grew more numerous, and their 
trade with one another increased, the want of cur- 
rent money was still more sensibly felt. To sup- 
ply the demand, the General Court passed a law 
for establishing a coinage of shillings and six- 
pences. Capt. Hull was appointed to manufac- 
ture this money, and was to have about one shil- 
ling out of every twenty to pay him for his trouble 
in making them. 


handed over.to Capt. Hull. 
cans and tankards, I suppose, and silver brckles, 


Hereupon, all the old silver in the colony was 
The battered silver 


and broken spoons, and silver hilts of swords that 
had figured at court,—all such curious old articles 
were doubtless thrown into the melting pot to- 


to be weighed insthem. 

“Daughter Betsy,” said the mint master, “go 
into one side of the scales.” ‘ 

Miss Betsy—or Mrs. Sewell, as we must now 
call her—did as she was bid, like a dutiful child, 
without any question of why or wherefore. But 
what her father could mean, unless it was to make 
her husband pay for her by the pound, (in which 
case she would have been a dear bargain,) she 
had not the least idea. 

«And now,” said honest John Hull to his ser- 
vants, ‘‘bring me that box. hither.” 

“The box to which the mint master pointed was 
a huge, square, iron-bound oak chest. The ser- 
vants tugged with might and main, but could not 
lift this enormous receptacle, apd were finally, 
obliged to drag it across the floor. 








gether. But by far the greater part of the silver 


Capt. Hull then took akey out of his girdle, 
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unlocked the chest, and lifted the ponderous lid. | 
Behold, it was full to the brim of bright pine tree | 
shillings, fresh from the mint, and Samuel Sewell 

thought that his father-in-law had got possession 

of all the money in the Massachusetts treasury. 

But it was the mint master’s honest share of the 

coinage. 

Then the servants, at Capt. Hull’s command, 
heaped double handfuls of shillings into one side 
of the scales, while Betsy remained in the other. 
Jingle, jingle went the shillings, handful after 
handful was thrown in, till, plump and ponderous 
as she was, fhey weighed the young lady from the 
floor. 

“There, son Sewell,” cried the honest mint 
master, resuming his seat in his grandfather's 
chair, ‘take these shillings for my daughter’s por- 
tion. Use her kindly, and thank Heaven for her, 
for it is not every wife that’s worth her weight in 


silver.” 
————_+o+—_——_—_ 


PRICE OF TWO POTATOES IN 1808. 


The following anecdote of the First Napoleon 
is related in a letter from a correspondent who 
was a considerable time in French military ser- 
vice, and who vouches for its authenticity : 


The evening before the battle of Ulm, when 
Napoleon, in company with Marshal Berthier, was 
walking incognito through the camp and listening 
to the talk of his soldiers, he saw in a group not 
far off a grenadier of the guard, who was roasting 
some potatoes in the ashes. 

“T should like a roasted potato above all 
things,” said. the emperor to the marshal; ‘‘ask 
the owner if he will sell one.” 

In obedience to the order Berthier advanced to 
the group, and asked to whom the potatoes be- 
longed. A grenadier stepped forward, and said, 

“They are mine.” ‘ 

‘““Will you sell me one?” inquired Berthier. 

“I have only five,” said the grenadier, ‘‘and 
that’s hardly enough for my supper.” : 

“I will give you two Napoleons if you will sell 
me one,” continued Berthier. 

“I don’t want your gold,” said the grenadier ; 
“T shall be killed, perhaps, to-morrow, and I 
don’t want the enemy to find me with an empty 
stomach.” 

Berthier reported the soldier’s answer to the 
emperor, who was standing a little in the back- 
ground. ’ 

‘‘Let’s see if I shall be luckier than you,” said 
the latter; and going up close to the grenadier, 
he asked him if he would sell him a potato. * 

‘Not by a long shot,” answered the grenadier ; 
“I haven't enough for myself.” 

‘But you may set your own price,” said Napo- 
leon. ‘Come; Iam hungry, and haven't eaten 
to-day.” 

“I tell you I haven't enough for myself,” re- 
peated the grenadier; “besides all that, do you 
think I don’t know you in spite of your disguise ?” 

“Who am I, then?” inquired Napoleon. 

“Bah!” said the grenadier. ‘The little cor- 
poral, as they call you. Am I right?” 

‘‘Well,” said Napoleon, ‘‘since you know me, 
will you sell me a pétato ?” 

“No,” said the grenadier; ‘‘but if you would 
have me come and dine with you when we get 
back to Paris, you may sup with me to-night.” 

“Done!” said Napoleon. ‘On the word of a 
little corporal—on the word of an emperor !” 

“Well and good,” said the grenadier. ‘Our 
potatoes ought to be done by this time. There 
are the two largest ones; the rest I'll eat myself.” 

The emperor sat down and ate his potatoes, 
and then returned with Berthier to his tent, 
merely remarking, ‘The rogue is a good soldier, 
I'll wager.” 

Two months afterwards, Napoleon the Great 
was in the midst of a brilliant court at the palace 
of the Tuilleries, and was just sitting down to 
dine, when word was brought him that a grenadier 
was without, trying to force the guard at the 
door, saying that he had been invited by the em- 

eror. 

‘‘Let him come in,” said his majesty. 

The soldier entered, presented arms, and said 
to Napoleon, 

“Do you remember once having supped with 
me off my roasted potatoes ?” 

“QO, is that you? Yes, yes, I remember,” said 
.the emperor; ‘and so you have come to dine with 
me, have you? Rustan, lay another cover on 
your table for that brave fellow.” ; 

‘Again the grenadier presented arms, and said, 

‘A grenadier of the guards does not eat with 
lackeys. Your majesty told me I should eat with 
you; that was the bargain ; and, trusting to your 
word, I have come hither.” 

“True, true,” said the emperor. ‘“Laya cover 
here near me; lay aside your arms, mon ami, and 
draw up to the table.” 


books on mechanics written in foreign languages ; 
he borrows a dictionary, and§learns those lan- 
guages to read those books. The university peo- 
ple wonder at him, and they are fond po 
into his little room in the evenings, to tell him 
what they are doing, and to look at the queer in- 
struments he constructs. A machine in the uni- 
versity collection wants repairing, and he is em- 
ployed. He makes it anew machine. The steam 
engine is constructed; and the giant mind of 
James Watt stands out before the world—the 
herald of a new force of civilization. Was Watt 
educated? Where was he educated? At his own 
workshop, and in the best manner. Watt learned 
Latin when he wanted it for his business. He 
learned French and German; but these things 
were tools, not ends. He used them to promote 
his engineering plans, as he used laths and levers. 
—Fincher’s Trades’ Review. 








SCRAPS FOR YOUTH. 





DOWN IN THE VALLEY. 


Down in the valley the morning is shining, 
All the shadows of night are gone; 

Rosy feet over the mountains climbing, 

Scatter the clouds whose sombre lining 
Darkens the golden Summer morn. 


Down in the yalley the wild bees are humming 
Ever and aye a drowsy tune; 

Purple and gold are the pansies blooming, 

Over the hills the south winds are coming, 
Heavy laden with sweet perfume. 


Down in the valley the blue bells are swinging, 
Lazily swinging to and fro; 

List to their bells a fairy peal ringing; 

Just by the fountain are violets springing, 
Blue as sapphire, and white as snow. 


Down in the meadow are crimson-lipped clovers, 
Rich in treasures and jewels, too; 

Golden wings over them sway and flutter; 

There do the.wild bees love best to hover, 
Quafling deep draughts of honey dew. 


Down in the valley white lilies are swaying, 
Fair and regal as any queen, 

Close by the brook whose wavelets are playing 

Ever where sunbeams are oftenest straying, 
Glinting through leaflets cool and green. 


Down in the valley, where bright stars are peeping 


Out from behind their curtains blue, 
Silently fairy forms are creeping, 
Softly bend o'er the blossoms sleeping, 


Filling their tiny cups with dew. 
Lyp1a J. CARPENTER. 





For the Companion. 
MOSSES. 


There were several kinds of moss in the old 
pasture on the hillside. There was the cup moss, 
all full of little goblets, delicate enough for a fairy 
to drink out of. Then there was a brilliant green 
moss, dotted with little stars, dainty enough for a 
queen to step upon, but this moss grew faded 
after it was gathered. It was not half so durable 
as another kind, which had feather-like sprays, 
like little trees rising from it. 

Some of the birds which had high notions of 
gentility lined their nests with these mosses, that 
their young ones might not be obliged to go upon 
uncarpeted floors. There are other mosses as 
pretty, mosses which grow in the ocean, mosses 
that are the only green spots amid eternal ice and 
snow, but only these grew in the old pasture 
where there were trees, and rocks, and grass, and 
cows, arid a brook, and other things which gare 
found in pastures in general. There were, how- 
ever, two beings in this pasture not found in every 
such place,—two little girls. One was a ruddy- 
cheeked, tanned little country lass, with gingham 
sunbonnet and stout shoes, climbing fences and 
rushing through the long grass, fearless of snakes, 
and toads, and all such creatures; fearless, even, 
of the horned cows which looked at her in such a 
threatening manner. 

The other child was a timid, forlorn Jittle city 
girl, with just pride enough to keep her from run- 
ning back to the farm-house. She had on a jaunty 
little hat, which did not keep the sun from her in 
the least, notwithstanding the white feather on it, 
which was useful in keeping away the flies. She 
wore French slippers, which looked very pretty 
in the'house, but which gave no protection to the 
owner’s feet in swampy places. Fences were like 
mountains to her; she crawled under when she 
could. She was very much afraid the cows would 
bite her. She had been into the barn the night 
before, and fed a pretty red and white calf, named 
Clover. She had plucked grass for it, and patted 
its sides, and admired the whole family of calves, 








Dinner over, the angen went at his usual 
pace, took up his carbine, and turning to the em- 
jperor, presented arms. ; 

‘A mere,private,”” he said, ‘‘ought not to dine 
at the table of his emperor.” 

“Ah! L understand you,” said Napoleon. /‘I 
name you Chevalier of the Legion of Honor, and 
lieutenant in my company of guards.” ; 

“Thank you, heartily,” returned the soldier. 
‘‘Vive TEmpereur!” he shouted, and then with- 
drew. 


+? 


THE INVENTOR OF THE STEAM-ENGINE. 


A ‘young man wanting to sell spectacles in Lon- 
don, petitions the corporation to allow him to 
open a little shop without paying the fees of free- 
dom, and he is refused. He goes to Glasgow, 
and the corporations refuse him there. He makes 
the acquaintance of some members of the univer- 
sity, as find him very intelligent, and who per- 
mit him to open his shop within their walls. He 
does not sell spectacles and magic lanterns enough 
to occupy all his time; he occupies himself at in- 
tervals in takiffg asunder and re-making all the 
machines he can come at. He finds there are 





of which this one was the sole representative. 
Clover now had a rope round her neck, and 
was fastened to a stake. She put down her head 
and ran toward the children, saying, ‘‘How do 
you do?” after this fashion, ‘‘Ba—a! ba—a!” 
The city girl was frightened. She ran away, 


dress upon some blueberry bushes, and finally 
ended her career by sitting down in a puddle of 
water. Then as things were as bad as possible, 
she said she did not care, in a philosophic way. 

Meanwhile the country girl stood laughing, and 
screaming, ‘‘O, Annie, Annie, what are you run- 
ning for? Clover hasn’t any horns.” 

They had brought a basket, in which, after sun- 
dry adventures, they began to gather the moss. 
Annie had a love for the beautiful, and slipper 
and calf were soon forgotten, as she saw the little 
wild flowers on. their green carpet, and caught 
sight of a bluebird in the tree above. She for- 


leaving her slipper in a mud hole, tearing her | 


snails and worms that used the moss for a blanket 
to keep them warm, running about in every direc- 
tion. ’ 

And the brook sang a song all about spring, 
and how beautiful it was to be running about the 
field, hopping and skipping, and how glad he felt, 
for one of his uncles, Mr. Jack Frost, had made 
him sit still all winter, till his young spirit was al- 
most chilled within him; but now he was free, 
free! Every thing sang that song of freedom, 
and Annie sang it too, and tossed her hat into the 
air, and jumped and hopped with an agility that 
would have shocked her lady-like mother. 

In almost every story for children, very near 
the end there is an old grandmother, or uncle, or 
aunt, or ‘other wise and prudent person intro- 
duced, who administers the moral. I suppose the 
reason is that young heads cannot teach wisdom. 
Being young myself, I am of a different opinion ; 
therefore, you will find the moral as follows: 

As the girls were leaving the pasture they met 
a boy who had just entered college, and, of 
course; knew something. He ‘had his hands full 
of cherries, which he ate something after the 
fashion of the robin in the nursery song: 


“Up in a tree Robin I see, 

Picking them one by one; 

Opening his bill, getting his fill; 
Down his throat they run. 

Robins want no chérry pie, 

Qhick they eat, and away they fly. 
My little child, be patient and mild, 
And surely do not cry!” 


Robert, unlike the robin, did not fly away, but 
stayed to talk with the girls. 

“So, Susie,‘you are gathering mosses. They 
are very handsome. What will you do with 
them ?” - 

‘I shall make moss baskets.” 

‘*That will be nice. Can you tell me how chil- 
dren can be like mosses ?” 

“They can be green,” said the city girl, as 
visions of country cousins in town appeared to 
her. 

Robert laughed. 

“I do not mean in that respect. How can they 
be good? What lessons do these little mosses 
teach us? How can they make us better ?” 

“They are very pretty. It makes us feel pleas- 
ant to see every thing beautiful.” 

“Far-fetched! Now I'll preach you a sermon 
onthem. You knowI am to beaminister. I 
shall expect my audience to give undivided at- 
tention, and I will give you these cherries to 
keep you awake. The mosses are the lowest of 
the vegetable creation. They dwell in shady 
nooks and dells. They naturally cling to what is 
dark and unlovely, and beautify such things. Do 
you see an old house with the shingles half off, or 
an old board fence; the little moss grows on it, 
and makes it beautifully green. Are there damp, 
wet places, where the ground is dark and muddy 
under the trees? The moss grows there and 
makes a bower fit for Queen Mab. It adorns the 
gray old trunks of trees, and makes itself more 
lovely by the contrast. So, girls, you should not 
be afraid to go where every thing is forbidding 
and loathsome. You should go with willing feet, 
not only into the abodes of wealth and happiness, 
but seek out lowly homes and carry sunlight there. 
Let your work be to make unhappy lives cheerful, 
to relieve wretchedness, and as a secondary con- 
sideration, you will become more beautiful by the 
contrast. These mosses, though so small, do not 
refuse to do their work—a lowly work, it is true. 
More fragrant is goodness than the little wild 
‘flower, more refreshing to the eye than the most 
brilliant mosses are the little ones who make 
bright all the dark corners of this world. There, 
my young friends, remember the lesson of the 
mosses.” 

“Upon my word, quite a sermon,” said old 
Farmer Gray, looking over a fence near by. 

**Yes, it is!” said Annie, who had listened with 
the greatest attention. But Robert coolly turned 
to Farmer Gray, and said, 

“That sermon was not intended for you. I 
will preach you one some day upon the evils of 
chewing tobacco ;” whereupon the farmer laughed 
and turned away. CuristTie Prarv. 

A YANKEE BOY. 

A latély published book by J. M. Makie con- 
tains the following sketch, of an interesting char- 
acter, of a boy stage driver the author fell in with 
at Cape Cod: 

Besides his thick buckskin gloves there was 
nothing in his appearance in the least degree pro- 
fessional. He neither wore a pea-jacket, nor was 
he in his shirt sleeves. His single-breasted jacket, 
buttoned close in the neck, was a plain drab, and 
around his neck was a clean, modest, turn-over 
collar, such as is commonly worn by boys of ten- 
der age. ‘‘Hunter,” he exclaimed, threateningly, 
and at the same time offering to strike the off 
wheeler with thg slack of his reins. Whgreupon 

‘‘Hunter” mended his pace, and I continued my 
observations. The boy’s hat was a nice felt, and 


of a modest color, corepepentns with that of his 
dress. A bourgeois, well-to-do in the world, 


























got.even her disgust of insect life, when she saw 


would not dress his son any bettér. And his 
looks were in keeping with his dress, his com- 


would get tired, if the muscles moved by 


—— 
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———— —<<— 
lexion being a healthy brown, almost an oj; sastead 0 
but with no red in it—more like the bark bs ee 
rose than itg flower. Being so young, his feg. [ful than ' 
tures, of course, were not yet very definitely tend to £ 
chiselled, but showed, indistinctly, the outlines of Muse Whi 
a future manliness. Only his ¢ye was already more OT 
perfect, being a large, dark gray, and thickly [when We 
shaded by long black lashes. TF ach to 
“Steady, Lizzie!” he cried; for the mare jposke of 
which was a little gay, was still inclined to fr “So 
occasionally. it,” said 
And now, taking down my glass, I entered into jy bow ver, 
conversation with the young expert; for such he jast righ 
was, beyond all question. The first inquiry one “And 
generally makes of boys of this age is, “What j, grateful 
your name?” I used a little circumlocutory Y Bccarcely 
iteness, but managed to find out the lad’s Dame jg how mu 
was James. The second question naturally jg jj much t 
“How old are you, my boy?” And I also eon, fy study ™ 
trived to get this information from the little man fg who do 
without giving offence. Then, as James oer, 
sionally threw out his foot with a sideward mo. 
tion, in making his appeals to ‘‘Hunter,” Twas 
curious to know the reason of it. The } 

‘‘Hunter,” said he, ‘*keeps an eye on me 
behind his blinder, and watnoveds he sees rpg 
tion of the foot, he thinks I am going to kick ap 
him.” n 

‘‘And how long may it be since you began ty ee I 
drive a coach ?” tle. Al 

— g° to school; but I have driven more ores similar 
since I was eight years old.” Capt. 

‘But how could you drive a coach when yoy MM gnd of 
were only eight years old?” 4 the fier 

‘‘My father began with lashing me to the box, IM came al 
to prevent my falling off—for I couldn't then reac, lery m: 
the foot-board—and I drove so.” No. 1, 

By this time my interest in James had risen to after tl 
a high point, and I afterward learned from others piece W 
that this account of himself was strictly tre, MM re 
Should I ask him to take a cigar with me? “Plainly IM self up 
not. Here was a specimen of “Young Americ; MM driven | 
whose patriotism evidently did not consist in [M the gur 
smoking and chewing. He talked familiarly wih poor lit 
his horses; but did not swear at them. Ther MM undert 
was nothing of the vulgar stage-driver about th: {i whea tl 
lad, no taking on ef airs, no slang in his language, JM upon b 
no brag. He had not even the usual frolic anj MM in his h 
roguery of his years. He did not crack his whip, JM mediate 
using it only to threaten the little vagabonds who fm the sm¢ 
attempted to climkh up on the rack behind; ani f nessed 
there was no laughing in his eyes, which indicated {may be 
that he was going to tip the coach over. His face fH led this 
was that of one who had taken responsibility upon ened at 
himself, and felt equal to it. It beamed with in-(™ tle, anc 
telligence ; but the expression of it was firm, self: go, son 
restraining, and even demure. The impending gunner 
shadow of a coming man darkened in it the the inci 
brightness of the school boy. I afterward learned to all y 
that for pluck, the little fellow had not his equ:l 
in all the country round. If, by chance, ther 
was a horse in the stable that nobody dard 
drive, he would beg his father to let him do it. 

———_+oo—____. 
HARRY’S LESSON. 

‘Mother, I wish that you would explain tot 
about the muscles to-night,” said Harry. “M 
lesson to-morrow is about ‘them, and I do no ¢ 
quite understand what the physiology says.” 

‘‘What are muscles?” asked Nellie, folding he 
work and preparing for the twilight talk. 

‘*Muscles,” replied Mrs. Harper, “are th , 
fleshy parts of the body. If it were not for thé } 
rauscles fastened to the bones like wires or strings 
we could not move.” C 

“Then there must be a great many of them 1 
mother,” said Harry, ‘‘unless one muscle gives 1 
a great many motions.” C 

‘There are over five hundred named and 1 
scribed by modern scholars,” said his mother 
‘Every muscle has its ‘adversary,’ and they ‘x 
like two sawyers in a pit, by an opposite pull.’ 
you bend and then straighten your finger, you Wi 
contract two separate muscles.” Ag 

‘*What do you mean by contract 2” asked Nell i, W 

Mrs. Harper took a thread, and laying it along ~ 
the inside of Nellie’s finger, she said, ‘Now th the “ 
thread is just as long as your finger. Try how he ey 
will be when you bend it.” she he 

Nellie did so, but then the thread lay loose, ee 
seemed much longer than before. While her fi He 
ger was still bent, Mrs. Harper held the thres pen 
tightly over the top of it. But when Nell i a 
rie a her finger again, the thread ¥ "The 

oose. 

**You see,” said her mother, ‘‘that we want! ‘ance 
muscles which help us to bend our fingers to? rm 7 
of different lengths at different times, so as nev tg 
to be too tight or too loose, like this string. Th mes “ 
muscles have the power of confracting, thats, 4 D. 
growing shorter, when it is necessary.” Pam 

“Just like elastic cord, mother,” said Ha Don't 
“If you had tried that, it would have been bet title. « 
than the thread.” ' from ti 

‘‘Not quite like the cord. That adjusts itself por 
. . til 1en 
its place by prowing longer, and then contrat -. 
again; butthe muscles are made of full lengt eoufis 
and then when too long, they contract. careful 
power of contraction seems to me a very kin Will re 
curious provision which God has made for fair 
comfort and convenience. As we study the 
in which God has fitted our muscles to act, We‘ 
not fail to see how intent He seems to have 
to give us just what we need. ‘The Lord se 4), 
to all; and His ‘tender mercies are over all § V81 
works.’ Truly, we are ‘fearfully and wondet ee > 
made.’ ” . Ty? 

“Why: would it not have been as well if @ anti-in 
muscles had stretched like elastic, instead of Wh 
tracting ?” asked Harry. BHS Fo Prices. 

“Open your hand, now,” replied his m¢ yard o 
Harry did'so, but his mother said, “That i yy i 
way we naturally keep our hands when ope?) @f in \. 

do you not see that it is not fully open—that } vclude | 
fingers are not quite in a straight line?” earee 

Reow openéd it fully, but found it tires” could 
keep it so long. 4, ag Ward, 

“That will show you,” his mother adde¢, ME dressin 

soon our fingers, or indeed any part of out” black ; 
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THE YOUTH’S 


COMPANION. 





a 








seed of contracting. But notice another thing: 

muscles which close the hand are more power- 

s) than those which open it, as if God did not in- 

f dto give us any power to be wasted; for the 

- which we wish to make of our hand when 

or less bent often requires much power, as 

en we grasp any thing; but we do not need so 

i to enable us to open it, or for any use we 
ake of our open hand.” 

“So God fixed it just as He saw that we needed 
» said Harry. ‘*How kind, how thoughtful, and 
» yery wise He must be to get every thing so 

. 9 





: ht! 
Poa [hope that you will not forget to be very 
teful for all this loving-kindness. We have 
scarcely begun to talk about the muscles yet, but 
how much we have seen of God's goodness, how 
mach to shame our ingratitude. Try, as you 
study more about them, to learn still more of Him 
sho doeth ‘marvellous things without number.’ ” 





THE BIRD OF BATTLE. 
The New Albany (Ind.) Ledger tells this story : 


We printed a few days ago, from an Atlanta 
per, an account of a mocking-bird which at the 
Pale of Resaca perched itself on the top of a 
tree, and during the fight imitated the whistling 
of the bullets aad other noises incident to a bat- 
le. Another and a more touching incident of a 


suppose, in the mode! This leads me to imagine 
that, perhaps, it is not so much that the goods are 

wn dear as that the money has grown cheap, 
as every thing else will do when excessively plenty ; 
and that people are still as easy, nearly, in their 
circumstances as when a pair of gloves might be 
had for half a crown. The war, indeed, may in 
some degree raise the prices of goods, and the 
high taxes which are necessary to support the war 
may make our frugality necessary; and, as I am 
always preaching that doctrine, 1 cannot in con- 
science or in decency encourage the contrary, by 
my example, in furnishing my children with fool- 
ish modes and luxuries. I therefore send all the 
articles you desire that are useful and song e 
and omit the rest; for, as you say you should 
‘have great pride in wearing any thing I send, 
and showing it as your father’s taste,” I must avoid 
giving you an opportunity of doing that with 
either lace or feathers. If you wear your cambric 
ruffles as I do, and take care not td mend the 
holes, they will‘ come in time to be lace; and 
feathers, my dear girl, may be had in America 
from every cock’s tail. 




















CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 





ONLY PERSEVERE. 





similar character was yesterday related to us by 
Capt. George Babbitt, of Gen. Gresham’s staff, 
and of which he was himself a witness. During 
the fierce cannonading at Nickajack a small bird 
came and perched upon the shoulder of an artil- 
lery man—the man designated, we believe, as 
No. 1, whose duty it is to ram down the charge 
after the ammunition is put in the gun. The 
piece wag a Napoleon, which makes a very loud 
report. “The bird, as we have stated, perched it- 
self upon this man’s shoulder, and could not be 
driven from its 
the gunner. When the piece w& discharged the 


poor little thing would run its beak and head up 
ander the man’s hair at the back of the neck, and 
whea the report died away would resume its place 
Capt. Babbitt took the bird 
in his hand, but when he released his grasp it im- 
mediately resumed its place on the shoulder of 
The scene was wit- 
It 
may be a subject of curious inquiry, what instinct 
led this bird to thus place itself. Possibly fright- 
ened at the violent commotion caused by the bat- 
tle, and not knowing how to escape or where to 
go, some instinct led it to throw itself upon this 
But, whatever the cause, 
the incident was a most beautiful and pleasing one 


n his shoulder. 


the smoke-begrimed gunner. 
nessed by a large number of officers and men. 


gunner as a protector. 


to ull who witnessed it. 


ONLY A BABY’S GRAVE. 


Only a baby's grave! 
Some foot or two, at the most, 
Of star-daisied sod, yet I think that God 


NOWS what that iitite grave Cust. 





Only a baby's grave! 
To children even so small 

That they sit there and sing—so small a thing 
Seems scarcely a grave at all; 


Only a baby’s grave! 
Strange how we moan and fret 

For a little tace that was here such space! 
QO, more strange, could we forget! 


Only a baby’s grave! 
Did we measure grief by this. 
Few tears were shed on our baby dead; 
J know how they fell on this. 
Only a baby's grave! if 
Will the little life be much 
‘oo smail atgem for His diadem 
Whose kingdom is made of such? 
Only a baby's grave! 
Yet often we come and sit 
By the little stene, and thank God to own 


e are nearer Heaven for it. Good Words. 


+0 


NEVER IN A HURRY. 


A group of girls were looking over some draw- 
ings which lay on the teacher’s desk. They were 
all members of the drawing class, and they were 
very impartial in their criticisms. Miss Stanley, 
the instructress, would have been surprised had 
she heard how near right some of the girls’ com- 


ments were, 


“Here,” cried Fannie Lee, holding up a small 
crayon sketch of a child asleep, ‘there is Cornelia 


Ames’ performance. It is sure to be well done 
for she is never in a hurry.” 

The sketch was, indeed, well done, and it sub 
sequently took the prize. 


Were “never in a hurry.” 


Dear little school girl, don’t hurry over those 


tiresome boundaries and puzzling map questions 


Don't hurry over that hateful composition, whose 
title, “Perseverance,” stares at you likea Cyclops 
from the top of the page. Don’t hurry over that 
Ancient history where Thebes, Tadmor, and Regu- 

y and Coriolanus, mingle themselves in such 
confusion. Never be ina hurry. It is only the 
careful, sober, earnest, pains-taking pupil who 
will reap, by-and-by, the pupil's reward, and earn 


4 fair title to that higher name, ‘‘scholar.” 


4 


LETTER ON EXTRAVAGANCE. 





A letter of Franklin to his daughter, written in 
1781, rebuking her expressed desire for ‘‘French | 
finery,” might furnish a good text for our present 


anti-importation leagues : 


When I began to read your account of the high 
Prices of goods, ‘‘a pair of gloves seven dollars, a 
yard of common gauze twenty-four dollars, and 
that it now required a fortune to maintain a family 

ry plain way,” I expected you would con- 
by telling me that everybody, as well as 
pareelt, was grown frugal and industrious; and 


Mm a ve 
wclude 


could scarcé believe 
Ward, that 

Tessin 
Kk a 


my eyes, in reading for 


sition by the violent motions of 


The lights and shadows 
were managed with wonderful effect, and the curls 
upon the brow were of the miost beautiful golden 
hue. © Cornelia Ames! All this because you 


“there never was so much pleasure and 
going on;” and that you yourself wanted | honest blacksmith, but you must always wash your 
ins and feathers from France, to appear, I! face and hands before you come to my office.” 


“Come, Phebe, do let us go home,” said little 
Wingie; ‘‘there are no blackberries here, and the 
sun is so hot, and I am thirsty, and the briers 
scratch right through my stockings. We shall 
not get a cupful if we stay all day.” 

“‘O, yes, Winnie, there is a cupful on this very 
bush, if we will only pick every ripe one, great 
and small.” 

“I don’t love to hunt about so. I want to find 
a great bush loaded full; then we could fill our 
pail up in a minute.” 

‘‘Well, if we orly persevere, I believe we shall 
find some big bushes before long, but I want to 
make sure of these while we can. You know Un- 
cle Will. says a bird in the hand is worth two in 
the bush! Take care where you step, dear, and 
the briers will not scratch you. Remember those 


nice they will look full of jelly. Half of them we 
can send to the poor soldiers, you know. How 
you liked blackberry jelly when you were sick last 
year! Think how nice it will be for them, away 
there where they have nothing to make them com- 
fortable.” 
Thus exhorted, little Winnie renewed her ex- 
ertions, and stepped more daintily over the bush- 
es, and did not tease her sister any more to go 
back to the house. Presently they came to a lit- 
tle brook with grassy banks, which rambled off 
to seek its fortune through the meadows, and here 
they filled their tin cups and took a refreshing 
draught. Then they bathed their hands and faces, 
and trudged on from one fence corner to another, 
poking the ripe berries so closely that it; would 
ave taken a smart bird to find another. 

Pretty soon a glad shout from Winnie, who al- 
ways kept a little ahead, announced rare picking. 
No boys had found that spot, it was plain. Some 
bushes were high above their heads, but industri- 
ous Phebe found a way of bending them down and 
securing their treasures. The little tin pail was 
filled in double guick time; and after dinner the 
little girls came back to the ground and filled it 
again. : 

How happy the little girls felt that evening, as 
they sat down on the little garden bench in their 
clean frocks and aprons to enjoy the refreshing 
breeze ! : 

“I am glad we did not come back when I asked 
you to,” said Winnie’; ‘then we should have 
missed all those nice berries.” 

“Grandpa says, ‘We shall never accomplish 
much if we do not learn to persevere, even when 
we don’t like it.’ You know our little song says— 

‘You will conquer, never fear, 
If you only persevere.’ ” 

‘‘When mother makes. the jelly, to-morrow,” 
said little Winnie, ‘‘she is going to make a little 
china cupful for us, and we can have a little tea- 
party, with Delia Adams for company. Mother 
will give us some sponge-cake and biscuit, and 
won't we have fun?” she said, with sparkling eyes. 
,| ‘‘Pussy, you shall come to our party, too, if you 

can spare the time from your work.” 

A great deal of enjoyment that forenoon’s work 
— the way for, both for themselves and others, 

am quite sure they never were sorry for it. 


————+o9—___—_— 
WHAT THE-BOYS WOULD BE. 


Four or five good little boys were talking one 
.| evening, as boys often do, of the future. One 
asked the tallest of the group: 

‘‘What are you going to be when you are a 
man, Willie ?” 

‘“‘A lawyer,” answered Willie. ‘It is very im- 
portant to have justice done in courts.” 

“Yes, but I guess lawyers don’t always look 
out for justice. I’ve heard that most of them will 
plead a case on either side, right or wrong, for the 
money,” replied Charles. 


| of a lawyer I’m going to be. I'll always take the 
right side, whether I get paid or not. I'll look 
out for all the widows and orphans, to see that 
nobody cheats them,” said Willie. ‘‘What will 
you be, Charlie ?” ; 

“O, I'm going to be a doctor, so that I can ride 
day and night. I'll keep four horses and change 
them often, and always havea fresh one. I'll not 
go poking along with a worn-out horse, and a 
spattered gig, like Dr. Grey.” : 

At this little Jimmy sprang up, and cried, very 
earnestly, as if already in the business: ‘‘Please, 
brother Charlie, let me shoe all your horses, for 


nice jelly cups mother gave us, and think how| 


‘‘Well, that may be so; but that’s not the kind |" 


**Yes, I will, and put on my Sabbath clothes,” 
replied the good-natured little fellow. 

‘‘Well, that is settled, then, that father is to 
have a lawyer, a doctor, and a blacksmith in his | 
family,” said Willie. | 
Grandma sat all this time in her arm chair, | 
knitting away very fast on astriped stocking. At 

her feet sat the family pet, Harry, sticking pins 

into grandma’s ball of yarn. Ah, it was for his 

tiny, plump feet that the yarn was flying over the 

dear old lady’s needles. 

‘“‘Boys,” said grandma, ‘there is one who has 
not told what he is going tf be when a man.” 

“O, no,” cried Willie, stooping down, and tak- 
ing dear Harry in his arms. ‘What are you go- 
ing to be when you're a big man like papa?” 

arry put his little arms around Willie’s neck 
and said: ‘‘WhenI am a great, high man, I'll be 
—IT'll be—kind to my mother.” 

“You darling boy,” cried grandma, ‘that is a 
sweet little vision of your future. I would far 
rather have you an humble workingman, with 
this same affectionate heart, than see you cold and 
selfish in the president’s chair, or in the seat of a| 
judge. Willie and Charlie might be great and| 
wise men in their professions, and yet be no com- 


ufactured by 


FAMILY DYE COLORS. 
(PATENTED Oct. 13, 1863.) 
A SAVING OF 80 PER CENT. 


BLACK, 
BLACK KOR SILK, 
ARK BLUE, 


LIGHT BLUE, 
FRENCH BLUE, DARK BROWN, 
CLARET BROWN, LIGHT BROWN, 

SNUFF BROWN, 


For Dyeing Silk, Woolen and Mixed Goods, Shawls, Searfs, 


Dresses, Ribbons, Gloves, Bonnets, Hats, Feathers, Kid 
Gloves, Children’s Clothing, and all kinds 
of Wearing Apparel. 





CHERRY, 
CRIMSON, LIGHT DRAB, y we 
DARK DRAB, FAWN DRAB, DARK GREEN, 
LIGHT FAWN DRAB, LIGHT GREEN, 
AGE 


For 25 cents you can color as many goods as would otherwise 


cost five times that sum. Various shades can be produced from 
the same dye. The process is simple, and any one can use the 
dye with perfect success. 
German, inside of each package. 


Directions in English, French and 


MAIZE, 
MAROON, PURPLE, ¥ 
ORANGE, ROYAL PURPLE, SLATE, 
PINK, SALMON, SOLFERINQ, 
SCARLET, VIOLET, 
LEATHER. 


For further information in Dyeing, and giving a perfect know- 


ledge what colors are best adapted to dye over others, (with many 
| valuable recipes,) purchase Howe & Stevens’ Treatise on Dyeing 
} and Coloring. 


Sent by mail on receipt of price—l0 cents. Man- 
HOWE & STEVENS, 
260 BROADWAY, Boston. 





fort to their parents in old age, unless they were 

at the same time loving and kind. 

Greatness alone makes no one happy; but 

goodn@@, like the sun, sheds light and joy every- 

where. Whenever, after this, dear boys, you're 

laying plans for coming life, always add to your 

lans and promises sweet Harry’s words, ‘‘When | 
*m a man, [ll be kind to my mother.”—Child at 

Home. 








ge From the Lebanon Star. 
Pr. Scott, the proprietor and editor of the Lébanon Star, is a 
prominent physician, and State legislator. 
“Perry Davis’ Pain Killer, the old and well-known remedy, 
which has acquired a world-wide renown for the cure of sudden 
colds, coughs, ete., weak stomach, general debility, nursing sore 
mouth, cankered mouth or throat, liver complaint, dyspepsia or 
indigestion, cramp and pain in the stomach, bowel complaint, 
painters’ colic, Asiatic cholera, diarrhea and dysentery. has lost 
none of its good name by repeated trials; but continues to occu- 
py a prominent position in every family medicine chest.” 

Price 35c, 75c and $1,50 per bottle. 33—2w (19) 





DR. RADWAW’S 
CURE FOR THE MISERABLES. 
RENOVATING RESOLVENT, 
RENOVATING RESOLVENT, 
RENOVATING RESOLVENT, 
CURES ALL SKIN DISEASES, 


Fever Sores, Ulcers, Sore Heads, Sore Legs, Scrofula, Syphilis, 
Nodes, Glandular Swellings. One to six bottles of this marvel- 
lous remedy will cure the most horrible case. If you would en- 
joy life, take this medicine, it will cure you. If you have taken 
six bottles of any Sarsaparilla and are still uncured, discontinue 
its use. If six bottles fail to cure you, try something else. Rad- 
way's Renovating Resolvent is warranted to cure the worst dis- 
ease by the use of six bottles. Price $1. 
Sold by Druggists everywhere. 








33—lw 





THE CHILDREN OF OUR SABBATH SCHOOLS 
ADMIRE THE NEW Music Book, 
“THE SABBATH SCHOOL TRUMPET,” 
Containing choice Hymns and Tunes, Chants and Anthems, 
a new Juvenile Cantata. Price in paper 30 cts., boards 35. 


an 
Suberientuate, ‘Teachers and others will do well to look at this 
new and attractive work. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Publishers, 
3—lw 277 Washington Street. 





t2- MRS. WINSLOW'S SOOTHING SYRUP. — Rev. SyLva- 
nus Coss thus writes in the Boston Christian Freeman :—We 
would by no means recommend any kind of medicine which we 
did not know to be good—particularly for infants. But of Mrs. 
Winslow's Soothing Syrup we can speak from knowledge; in our 
own family it has proved a blessing indeed, by giving an infant 
troubled wit& colic pains, quiet sleep, and its parents unbroken 
rest at night. Most parents can appreciate these blessings. Here 
is an article which works to perfection, and which is harmless; 
for the sleep which it affords the infant is perfectly natural, and 
the little cherub awakes as ‘bright as a button.’ And during the 
process of teething its real value is incalculable. We have fre- 
quently heard mothers say they would not be without it from the 
. birth of the child till it had finished with the teething siege, on 
any consideration whatever.” 


Price 35 cents. Sold everywhere. 31—4w 





NEWHALL’S CHALLENGE! 





Any one who has tried 
NEWHALL’S CHALLENGE COFFEE, 


must acknowledge that it is rightly named, for it is unequalled by 
any substitute for the expensive kinds of Coffee. 
No one should fail to try it. 


MANUFACTURED BY 
H. B. NEWHALL; 
No. 36 South Market Street......Boston. 
And sold by Grocers throughout the country. 
25—4teop 





THE GREATEST MEDICAL DISCOVERY 
OF THE AGE. 


Docror Kennepy, or Roxspury, Mass., 


Has discovered in one of our common pasture weeds a remedy 
that cures EVERY KIND OF HUMOR, 


FROM THE WORST SCROFULA TO A COMMON PIMPLE. 


2 bottics are warranted to cure a nursing sore mouth. 

1 to 3 bottles will cure the worst kind of piviples on the face. 

2 to 3 bottles will clear the system of boils. 

2 bottles are warranted to cure the worst canker in the mouth 
and stomach, . c 

3 to 5 bottles are warranted to cure the worst case of erysipelas. 

1 to 2 bottles are warranted to cure all humor in the eyes. 

2 bottles are warranted to cure running of the ears and blotches 
among the hair. 

4 or 6 bottles are warranted to cure corrupt and running sores. 

1 bottle will cure scaly eruptions of the skin. 

2 or 3 bottles are warranted to cure the worst cases of ringworm. 

2 or 3 bottles are warranted to cure the most dangerous case of 
rheumatism. 

3 or 4 bottles are warranted to cure salt rheum. 

5 or 8 bottles will cure the worst case of scrofula. 

1 to 3 bottles are warranted to cure the worst cases of dyspep- 
sia. I know from the experience of thousands that it has been 
caused by canker in the stomach. 

1 to 2 bottles are warranted to cure sick headache. 

a. = bottles are warranted to regulate a costive state of the 
weis. 

1 to 2 bottles will regulate all derangements of the kidneys. 

4 to 6 bottles have cured the worst cases of dropsy. 

1 to 3 bottles have cured the worst cases of piles; a relief is al- 
ways experien What a mercy to get relief in such an excru- 
ciating disease. 











I'm going to be a blacksmith.” 














never be ashamed of you, Jimmie, if you're a good, 


His brothers laughed, and Willie said: ‘I shall | 


By following the directions in the pamphlet around each botte, 
and by a judicious “eee of the SALT RHEUM OINT- 
MENT, SCROFULA OINTMENT, and HEALING OINTMENT, 
| every sore and ulcer, of whatever kind or nature, except cancer 


that has taken root, is oA rmanently cured. Manu- 
| faetured by DONALD KENNEDY, No. 120 Warren Street, Rox- 
| bury, Mass. Price $1. 
For sale by all Druggists. l4—lyis 





For sale by druggists and dealers generally. 26—3meop 
256. 256. 256. 256. 256. 
YOU ARE RESPECTFULLY INVITED TO CALL AND 
EXAMINE 


OUR NEW, LARGE AND ELEGANT 
Assortment of Genteel 
BOYS’. CLOTHING, 


WHITMAN & ALLEN, 
256 Washington Street 





256. 256. 256. 256. 256. 
387—ly 
HOME PRINTING OFFICES. 


PLEASURE AND PROFIT. 
A PRINTING OFFICE FOR $15 AND $25. 
SOMETHING FOR THE BOYS. 

Men and Boys are MAKING Money with the LOWE PRESS, 
by which Cards, Labels, &c., are printed at a saving of 75 per 
cent. Some boys earn $2 per week besides attending school. 

Send for a Circular to the LOWE PRESS CO., 

3—ly 23 Water Street, Boston. 





ONE OF 
HUNNEWELL’S GREAT REMEDIES. 
Hunnewell’s Universal Cough Remedy. 

The basis of this truly wonderful preparation, now of such well- 
earned celebrity, is a freedom from every componént calculated to 
debilitate, and by such to allow the greatest treedom of use, day 
or night, as the only true theory by which the Throat and Lung 
Complaints can be effectually cured. 

To prevent asking attention to long stories of great cures, when 
local causes make almost all such complaints different in eflect, I 
would ask confidence, which will be sacred, in Colds, Coughs, 
Hoarseness, Sore Throat, Bronchial and Asthmatic Complaints, 

Whooping Cough, and to all 7hroatand Lung Complaints, which 
end in Consumption. 

Testimonials from physicians of the highest respectability, and 
from invalids, can be seen at my office by all interested. 

@@ For sale by all wholesale and retail dealers. 

OHN L. HUNNEWELL, Proprietor, 
Practical Chemist and Pharmaceutist, Boston, Mass. 
45—nov, feb, may, aug. 





IMPORTANT TO 1NVALIDS. 
IMPORTANT TO {[NVALIDS. 





It is well known to the Medical Profession that 


IRON 

is the VITAL PRINCIPLE or LIFE ELEMENT of the Blood. 
This is derived chiefly from the food we eat; but if the food is not 
properly digested, or if, from any cause whatever, the necessary 
quantity of iron is not taken: into the circulation, or becomes re- 
duced, the whole system suffers. The bad blood will irritate the 
heart, will clog up the lungs, will stupefy the brain, will obstruct 
the liver, and will send its disease-producing elements to all parts 
of the system, and every one will suffer in whatever organ may 
be predisposed to disease. ; 

It is only since the discovery of that valuable combination 
known as PERUVIAN SYRUP that the great power of this VI- 
TALIZING AGENT over disease has been brought to light. 


THE PERUVIAN SYRUP 











is a PROTECTED solution of the PROTOXIDE OF 1RON. 
A New Discovery in Medicine, _ 
A New Discovery in Medicine, 
that STRIKES AT THE ROOT OF DISEASE by supplying the 
blood with its 
VITAL PRINCIPLE oR Lire ELEMENT, IRON. 


Tue Peruvian Syrup 
Cures Dyspepsia, Liver Complaint, Dropsy, &c. 

Tue Peruvian Syrup 
Infuses strength, new life and vigor into the system. 

Tue Peruvian Syrupe 
Contains no Alcohol, and is pleasant to take. 

Tue Peruvian Syrup 
Cures Chronic Diarrhea and all Skin Diseases. 

Tue Peruvian Syrup 
Builds up the broken-down constitution. 

Tue Peruvian Syrup 
Cures Nervous Affections, and all Female Complaints. 

Tue Peruvian Syrup 
Is an excellent substitute for wine or brandy. 

Tue Peruvian Syrup 
Invigorates the weak and debilitated. 

Tue Peruvian Syrup 
Cures all diseases of the Kidneys and Bladder. 

Tue Pervvian Syrup 
Restores the vigor of youth to the worn-out system. 

Tue Peruvian Syrup 
Animates and invigorates an over-worked brain, 


Pamphlets containing certificates of cures and recommendations 
from some of the most eminent physicians, clergymen and otherg, 
will be sent FREE to any address. 

We select a few of the names to show the character of the tes- 
timonials : 


Rev. John Pierpont, 
Rev. Warren burton, 
Rev. Arthur B. Fuller, 
Rev. Gurdon Robins, 
Rev. Sylvanus Cobb, 
Rev, T. Starr King, 
Rev. Ephraim Nute, Jr., 
Rev. Jos. H, Clinch, 
Rev. Abm., Jackson, 
Rev. J, Pearson, Jr., 
Kev. Henry Upham, 
Rev. 8. H. Riddel, 


Lewis Johnson, M. D., 
Roswell Kinney, M. D., 
8. H. Kendall, M. D , 
W. R. Chisholm, M. D., , 
Francis Dana, M. D., 
Marcelino Aranda, M. D., 
Abraham Wendell, M. D., 
. A. Hayes, M. D., 
J. R. Chilton, M. D., 
H. E. Kinney, M. D., 
John E. Williams, Esq., 
Thomas A. Dexter, Esq., 
Rev. P. C, Headley, Thomas C, Amory, Esq., 
Rev. John W. Olmstead, Hon. Peter Harvey. 


fe There can be but one stronger proof than the testimony of 
such men as these, and that is A PERSONAL TRIAL. Jt has cured 
thousands where other remedies have failed to give relief, and in- 
valids cannot reasonably hesitate to give t a trial. 
FOR SALE BY 

SETH W. FOWLE & CO., 18 Tremont Street, Boston, 

J. P. DINSMORE, 491 Broadway, New York, 
And by all Druggists. 
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Terms of the Companion. 


The price of the Companion is One Dollar a 
year, strictly in advance. 

When payment is delayed beyond one month 
from the commencement of the subscription year, 
One Dollar and Twenty-five Cents will invariably 
be charged. 





For the Companion. 
THE MOJOS INDIANS. 

At the base of the Andes live the South Ameri- 
can Indians called Mojos. They seem from ac- 
counts of travellers to be quite different from our 
North American Indians. They never travel 
abroad, but remain in their own district, as the 
wild animals do. They live on whatever from 
time to time is passed along to them, it would 
seem, from the way in which they came to get 
their sugar and milk. 

There were no cattle in their wild lands, and 
when they first came among them they did not 
know what to make of them. The cattle gradu- 
ally clambered over the Cordilleras from the flats 
of the Guaquil. The Creoles drove them down 
the Mamore River and let them out into the gras- 
sy plains of the Mojos. 

These Indians had supposed that the largest 
animals were God’s favorites, especially those that 
had the greatest means of attack or defence. The 
tiger and serpent they thought especial favorites 
of Heaven, and they worshipped them. 

The cow helped change their religion. She} 
was larger than either; and to be attacked by a 
wild bull on the open prairie was quite as danger- 
ous as the tiger or serpent. Great horns stood 
boldly out in defence of a powerful body. By 
degrees they learned that she neither bit, clawed 
nor stung; that she carried a bag full of milk; that 
her teeth were given her to cut grass, and not to 
devour the flesh of a human being. They soon 
found that she was docile and friendly to man, 
and not his enemy. They learned to milk and 
use the milk. 

Then they found that they could yoke the cat- 
tle and drag drift-wood with them; though they 
thought that the tail was the most appropriate 
part of the animal to fasten the sticks of fire-wood 
to, and tried first what seemed to them so conven- 
ient. : 

They kept the gentle cattle by them, while 
herds roamed wild through the plains, and are 
now so scattered it is diflicult to count them. 

The horse travelled the same way from Spain, 
with the horned cattle. 

Their ancestors crossed the Isthmus of Panama 
three hundred years ago. These beautiful crea- 
tures caught the eye of the Indians, but as they 
had never seen an animal fit to ride on they little 
knew their true value. When first an Indian 
mounted, and found himself flying at full speed 
across the plain, he must have been quite as much 
pleased with the invention as civilized people are 
with more modern inventions and the movements 
of machinery. When the Spaniards first brought 
the horses among them they had a powerful influ- 
ence over them. It is said that when first the 
South American Indians saw a man on horseback, 
they supposed both were one animal, and it was 
not until they saw the man dismount that they 
saw his distinctness from the horse. 

The Mojos Indians would never have known 
there was such a plant in the world as the sugar 
cane, if the winds had not brought it to them. 
The South-east trade winds brought the seed, and 
now they are perfectly comfortable with their milk 
and sugar, though they know nothing of their value 
as articles of commerce. 

Indeed it is quite probable that they are too in- 
dolent to cultivate them to any extent. 








~~ 
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IMPLICIT OBEDIENCE. 

Subordinates often fail to see the importance of | 
implicit obedience in matters they do not under- 
stand. They imagine no harm can arise from a 
slight deviation, and may involve by their folly a 
@hrewd plan in failure. Harper's Weekly is re- 
sponsible for the following historical incident, 
which has a moral in this direction : 


In 1680, when M. de Luvois was French Min- 
ister of War, he summoned before him, one day, 
a gentleman named Chamilly, and gave him the 
following instructions : 

“Start this evening for Basle, in Switzerland; 
you will reach it in three days; on the fourth, 
punctually at two o’clock, station yourself on the 
bridge over the Rhine, with a port-folio, ink and 
pen. Watch all that takes place, and make a 
memorandum of every particular. Continue do- 
ing so for two hours; have a carriage and post- 
horses awaiting you; and at four, precisely, mount 
and travel night and day till you reach Paris. On 
the instant of your arrival hasten to me with your 
notes.” 

De Chamilly obeyed; he reached Basle, and on 
the day, at the hour appointed, stationed himself, 





pen in hand, on the bridge. Presently a market 
cart drives by, then an old woman with a basket 
of fruit passes; anon a little urchin trundles his 
hoop by; next an old gentleman in blue top-coat 
jogs past on his gray mare. Three o’clock chimes 
from the cathedral tower. Just at the last stroke 
a tall fellow in yellow waistcoat and breeches 
saunters up, goes to the middle of the bridge, 
lounges over, and looks at the water; then he 
takes a step back, and strikes three hearty blows 
on the footway with hgs staff. Down goes every 
detail in Chamilly’s book. At last the hour of re- 
lease sounds, and he jumps into his carriage. 
Shortly before midnight, after two days of cease- 
less travelling, De Chamilly presented himself 
before the minister, feeling himself rather ashamed 
at having such trifles to record. M. de Louvis 
took the port-folio with eagerness, and glanced 
over the notes. As his eye caught the mention of 
the yellow-breeched mana gleam of joy flashed 
across his countenance. He rushed to the king, 
roused him from sleep, spoke in private with him 
for a few moments, and then four couriers who 
had been held in readiness since five on the pre- 
ceding evening were dispatched with haste. 
Eight days after the town of Strasbourg was en- 
tirely surrounded by French troops, and sum- 
moned to surrender; it capitulated, ang threw 
open its gates on the 30th September,” 1681. 
Evidently the three strokes of the stick given by 
the fellow in yellow costume, ‘at an appointed 
hour, were the signal of the success of an intrigue 
concerted between M. de Louvois and the magis- 
trates of Strasbourg, and the man who executed 
this mission was as ignorant of the motive as was 
M. de Chamilly of the motive of his. 





VARIETY. 





AN ECONOMICAL PUMP. 

An amusing illustration of ingenuity appears in 
Mr. Babbage’s story of an Italian gentleman who 
devised a plan for keeping his pump at work with 
but little expense to himself: 


The garden wall of his villa adjoined the great 
high road leading from one of the capitals of 
Northern Italy (Turin,) from which it was distant 
but a few miles. Possessing within his garden a 
fine spring of water, he erected on the outside of 
the wall a pump for public use, and chaining to it 
a small iron ladle, he placed near it some rude 
seats for the weary traveller, and by a slight roof 
of climbing plants protected the whole from the 
mid-day sun. In this delightful shade the tired 
and thirsty travellers on that well-beaten road 
ever and anon reposed and refreshed themselves, 
and did not fail to put in requisition the service 
of the pump so opportunely presented to them. 

From morning till night many a dusty and way- 
worn pilgrim plied the handle, and went on his 
way, blessing the liberal proprietor for his kind 
consideration of the passing stranger. But the 
owner of the villa was deeply acquainted with hu- 
man nature. He knew that in that sultry climate 
the liquid would be more valued from its scarcity, 
and from the difficulty of acquiring it. He, there- 
fore, to enhance the value of the gift, wisely ar- 
ranged the pump so that its spout was of rather 
contracted dimensions, and the handle required a 
moderate application of force to work it. Under 
these circumstances the pump raised more water 
than could pass through its spout; and to prevent 
its being wasted, the surplus was convefed by an 
invisible channel to a large reservoir judiciously 
placed for watering the proprietor’s own houses, 
stables and garden—into which about five pints 
were poured for every spoonful passing out of the 
spout for the benefit of the weary traveller. 
Even this latter portion was not entirely neg- 
lected, for the waste pipe conveyed the part which 
ran over from the ladle to some delicious straw- 
berry beds at a lower level. 


—_—__+0+ —____ 
THE VEDDAHS OF CEYLON. 


In the interior of the island of Ceylon there is a 
race of people known as the Veddahs. They are 
supposed to be the remains of the original inhabi- 
tants of the island. For upwards of two thousand 

ears the Veddahs have retained their customs, 
habits and language, with but little alteration. 
These people are in a most degraded condition, 
having no knowledge of God, and possessing 
neither idols nor temples. So low are they in 
their mental condition, that they have no idea of 
either time or distance, and they have no names 
for hours, days or years. They have no doctors, 
no games, amusements or music, and no idea of 
numbers beyond the five fingers. In the choice of 
food no carrion or vermin is too repulsive for 
them. They also subsist 6n roots, grain and fruit. 
Their language is so imperfect that in their com- 
munications to one another they make use of signs 
and grimaces. So rude are the Veddahs that 
they do not even bury their dead, but cover them 
with leaves* and brushwood in the jungle. Al- 
though exhibiting this low condition in mind and 
morals, the Veddahs are said to be quiet and 
harmless. In general they are gentle and affec- 
tionate to one another, and are remarkably at- 
tached to their children and relatives. 

What thanks should we give to our heavenly 
Father, every day, for giving us the blessings of 
Christianity and the comforts of civilized life !— 
Child’s World. 

a 
A BRAVE LITTLE DAUGHTER. 

The Canadian Baptist relates the story of a lit- 
tle girl who saved her father from being killed by 
a bull: 


The animal rushed at him and felled him to the 
earth, then gored him with his horns, and pressed 
him breathless with his whole weight against the 
ground. A little half-grown daughter hearing a 








noise, and seeing her father lying bleeding be- 


neath the infuriated beast—with a feeling, as sge 
afterwards expressed it—‘‘I'll risk his killing me 
too,” bravely attacked the animal with a stout 
stick, and finally succeeded in driving him away, 
uninjured herself, and thus rescued her father from 
his perilous condifton. 

——___$_<~@>—————_—— 


THE HONEST FARMER. 


Two farmers having a dispute as to some land, 
an action at law was commenced to determine it. 
On the day fixed for the trial one of them called 
on his opponent to accompany him to the court, 
that each might give his own statement of the 
case. Finding his neighbor at work in his field, 
he said to him, 

‘Is it possible you have forgotten our cause is 
to be decided to-day ?” 

‘‘No,” said the other, ‘‘I have not forgotten it, 
but I cannot well spare time to go. You will be 
there, and I know you are an honest man, and will 
state the case fairly, and justice will be done.” 

And so it proved; for the farmer who went to 
the judge stated his neighbor’s claims so clearly 
that the cause was decided against himself, and he 
returned to inform. his opponent that he had 
gained the property. Such a character is worth 
more than the weal of the Indies. 


—_—_———+or——_——_ 


GOOD HEART AND WILLING HAND. 

In storm or shine, two friends of mine : 
Go forth to work or play; 

And when ow visit poor men's homes, 
They bless them by the way. 

’Tis Willing Hand; ‘tis Cheerful Heart,— 
The two best friends I know; 

Around the hearth come Joy and Mirth 
Where'er their taces glow. 

Come shine—'tis bright! Come dark—'tis right! 
Come cold—twill warm ere long !— 

So heavily fall the hammer stroke! 
Merrily sound the song! 


Who falls may stand, if good Right Hand 
Is first, not second best; 

Who weeps may sing, if Kindly Heart 
Has lodging in his breast. 

The humblest board has dainties poured 
When they sit down to dine; 

The crust they eat is honey sweet, 
The water's good as wine. 

They fill the purse with honest gold, 
They lead no creature wrong; 

So heavily fall the hammer stroke! 
Merrily sound the song! 


Without these friends the poor complain 
Of evils hard to bear; 

But with them Poverty grows rich, 
And finds a loaf to spare. 

Their looks are fire—their words inspire, 
Their deeds give courage high; 

About their knees the children run, 
Or climb, they know not why. 

Who sails, or rides, or walks with them, 
Ne'er finds the journey long— 

So heavily iall the hammer stroke! 


Merrily sound the song. CHARLES Mackay. 
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GENUINE ELOQUENCE. 


There is no people in the world with whom elo- 
quence is so pertect a gift as with the Irish. 
When Leitch Ritchie was travelling in Ireland he 

assed a man who was a painful spectacle of pal- 
or, squalor and raggedness. His heart sinvte 
him, and he turned back. 

“If you are in want,” said Ritchie, with some 
degree of peevishness, ‘‘why don’t you beg?” 

‘Sure it’s a beggin’ I am, yer honor.” 

**You didn’t say a word.” 

*‘Ov coorse not, yer honor; but see how the 
skin is speakin’ through the holes of me trousers! 
and the bones cryin’ out througheme skin! Look 
at me sunken cheeks, and the famine that’s starin’ 
in me eyes. Manalive! isn’t it beggin’ that I am 
with a hundred tongues ?” 


+> 


AN EXPENSIVE KITE. 


In Germantown, Pa., a day or two since, some 
small boys were sitting on the sidewalk near the 
railroad depot, making a kite; and as they were 
about shaping the paper for it, a citizen passing 
along that way saw among the covering intended 
for the sticks a five hundred dollar United States 
five-twenty bond. He took the bond and went 
with the boys to their home, and there learned 
that a woman belonging to the house had found it 
in the street. She did not know its character, 
and picked it up because there were pretty pic- 
tures upon it. The owner of the bond, living in 
the neighborhood, had lost it from his pocket, and 
had returned to the city after it. He recovered 
his property. 








A JUVENILE cousin of ours, attending church 
for the first time, appeared much interested in the 
services. Upon returning home, her aunt said, 

‘*Well, Katie, where was the text ?” 

‘Indeed, auntie,” she replied, ‘I did not see 
him.” Then stopping a moment for reflection, she 
exclaimed, ‘‘Yes, I did, too; he was an old, gray- 
haired man, and sat by the door.” 

Of course we had a hearty laugh at Katie’s ex- 
pense, when we found she meant the sexton. 





‘‘Bripcet! Bridget! why don’t you bring up 
the lemonade ?” said Mrs. S8., on the 4th of July, 
from the top of the kitchen stairs. 

‘‘Why, marm,” said Bridget, wiping the sweat 
from her red face with her checked apron, as she 
put her head round the staircase partition, ‘“‘why, 
marm, you see the ice I put in the lemonade is so 
hard that it hasn’t melted yet, though it’s stirring 
it over the fire I’ve been for the last fifteen min- 
utes or more.” 


A HORSEMAN. crossing a moor asked a country- 
man if it was safe riding. 

**Ay,” answered the countryman, ‘‘it is hard 
enough at the bottom, I'll warrant yeu;” but in 
half a dozen steps the horse sunk up to the girths. 

**You story-telling rascal, you said it was hard 
at the bottom:” 

“Ay,” “em the other, ‘‘but you are not half- 
way to the bottom yet.” 


AN officer in battle happening to bow, a can- 
non-ball passed over his ae and took off that 
of the soldier who stood behind him. ‘‘Yousee,” 
said he, ‘‘that a man never loses by politeness.” 


“Tne rich,” said a Jew, ‘‘eat venison because 
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PUBLIC BENEFACTRESS. 
MBS. A. ALLEN, 
A LADY OF WORLD-WIDE REPUTATION. 
Her pfeparations for the Hair have not only the largest s9) 
the United States and Canada, but within the past tew veut 
supply the immense demand from foreign countries, Pa a 
their exclusive sale have been opened in London ang ine te 
Alsoin Paris, Havana, Vera Cruz and Valparaiso. ba aa 


MBS. 8. A. ALLEN’S 
WORLD’S HAIR RESTORER 


Is suited to both young and old. It strengthens the 
vents its falling or turmnmg grey, and imparts to ita 
glossy appearance. It never fails 


TO RESTORE GREY HAIR 
To its Original Youthful Color, 
THE RESTORER REPRODUCES. 
THE HAIR DRESSING CULTIVATES AND BEAUTINg, 


MBS. 8. A. ALLEN’S 
WORLD’S HAIR DRESSING, OR ZYLOBALSAMUM, 


is essential to use with the Restorer, but the Hair Dr 
often restores, and never fails te invigorate, beautity ang 
fresh the Hair,renderingit soft, silky and glossy, and ‘disyo » 
it to remain in any desired position. slag 
FOR LADIES AND CHILDREN 

whose Hair requires frequent dressing, it has no equal, : 
toilet is complete without it. The rich, glossy appetianen eh 
edistruly wonderful. It cleanses the Hair, removes aj) 

and imparts to it a most delightful fragrance. It wil) Prevent thy 
Hair from falling out, and is the most economical and Valuable 
Hair Dressing known. Millions of bottles sold every year. 


MBS. 8. A. ALLEN’S 
WORLD'S 


HAIR RESTORER 


ZYLOBALSAMU™M.,. 
Sold by Druggists throughout the World, 


DEPOT, 198 GREENWICH ST., NEW Yorx 
5l—lyp . 


Hair, 
bean 


CSSing alo 








HALLET, DAVIS & CO., 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
GRAND, PARLOR GRAND AND SQUARE 
PIANO FORTES, 
Ag their New Warerooms, 
272 WASHINGTON (NEAR BEDFORD) STREET, Bostoy 





&@™ We solicit a careful examination of our entirely new scay 
Pianos, with greatly improved action, and Suspension Bridge 
producing a volume and quality of tone far superior to our forme 
manufacture, Our smali size 7 oct. Piano is pronounced “iy 
neajest and best Parlor instrument extant ;" while our Squer 
Grand has the power of many full Concert Grand Pianos. 
@~ Every instrument warranted for five years. 
Second-hand instruments taken in exchange, and for sale. 
Illustrated Catalogues of Pianos sent free, by mail, on applica 
ion. 32-ly 


HENRIE’S KAKALINE. 
FOR THE HAIR! 
FOR THE HAIR! 
Prepared from the Bark, Root and Flower of the Persian Pum, 
KAKALI. 


It is the identical preparation used by all the Eastern nation 
for the GROWTH and PRESERVATION of the Hair, and by its use the 
Hair retains tis youthful luxuriance and color through life. 

One application will keep the Hair moist for several days, avi 
retain it in any REQUIRED POSITION, Without the aid of any othe 
preparation. , 

it will porfectly provent the Laie from WATLING OFF, api 
quickly cause a new crop to come in, giving the whole a beaut. 
fully permanent dark glossy appearance. 

It will Remove ali Dandrug, keep the Scalp Clean, and th 
Hair Sweet, Moist and Soft. 

It contains no oil, alcohol, or any other injurious ingredients, 
and is the MOST PERFECT HAIR DRESSING in the World! 


If IS A LUXURY! IT IS A LUXURY TO USE IT! 


Sold everywhere. Price Fifty Cents. Wholesale Depot, No.4 
Cliff Street, New York. Boston Agents— WEEKS & POTTER 
56—lyis 





and GEO. C. GOODWIN & CO. 





PARTICULAR NOTICE. 


SABBATH SCHOOLS and Privateindividuals who contes- 
plate replenishing their libraries are kindly invited to give mei 
first call. I keep, in addition to my own issues, the books 0i al 
the Publishing Societies, as during the past ten years. 

The plan I have of late adopted, of giving a trade discoun» 
Sabbath Schools, gives universal favor. Any school sending 
their ewn Catalogue, and indicating the amount they wish 10,0 
vest, can have the selection made for them with the privilee 
returning any books they choose to reject after an examination 
This new feature of trade commends itseli to all our Sabbad 
school friends, and I am constantly supplying libraries on tts 
principle in all parts of New England. 


36— HENRY HOYT, 9 Conrnut. 





GOULD & LINCOLN, 
59 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON, 


Publish the following CHOICE BOOKS FOR THE FAwIL! 
either of which will besent by mail, post-paid, on receipt of th 
price. 
ESSONS AT THE CROSS; or, Spiritual Truths Famili) 
Lxnibited in their Relations to Christ. By Samuel Hopbhiti. 
16mo, a. So es ee 
An excellent an pular book. 
EVENINGS WITH oe DOCTRINES. By Nehemiah Adami. 
i RiuUs PROGRESS; Di on the Devel o 
ELIGIV ; evel 
RELIGnristian Character. By Wm. R. Williams, D. D. 120 
cloth, 85 cents. : 
THE BETTER LAND; or, the Believer's Journey and Fatut 
Home. By A. ©. Thompson, D. D. 12mo, cloth, 85 cents 
KITTO’S POPULAR CYCLOPEDIA OF BIBLICAL LITERS 
TURE, by John Kitto, D. D. With 500 Illustrations. 8vo, 812 pp 
loth, $3,00. 
MALUOM'S NEW BIBLE DICTIONARY. By Howard Mil 
com, D. D. 16mo, cloth, 60cents. 5 
MOTHERS OF THE WISE AND GOOD. By Jabez Burs, 
D. 16mo, cloth, 75 cents. ; 
MY MOTHER; or, Recollections of Maternal Influence. By 
New England Clergyman. 12mo, cloth, 75 cents. 
THE CHURCH IN EARNEST. By Rev. John A. James, Mut 
cloth, 40 cents. 
CHRISTIAN PROGRESS. By John A. James, 18mo, cloth,!! 


cents. . 4 

MEMOIR OF GEORGE DANA BOARDMAN, late missions) 
Burmah. With an Introductory Essay, by Wm. BR. Williams 
D. 


D. 12mo, cloth, 75 cents. 
i CROSS; or, Scripture Truths 


ta 





A WREATH AROUND THE 
lustrated. By Rev. A. Morton Brown, lgmo, cloth, a 
LAMP TO THE PATH; or, the Bible in the Heart, the Bi 
and the Market-place. By W.K. Tweedie, D. D. 16mo, ¢ 
63 cents. we 

SEED-TIME AND HARVEST; or, Sow Well and Reap 
A Book for the Young. 16mo, cloth, 63 cents. Lows 

THE or ote ; Or, a Sede Message. By 
Payson Hopkins. mo, cloth, 50 cen 

PLEASAN r PAGES FOR YOUNG PEOPLE; or, Book of — 
Entertainment and Instruction. By 8. Prout Newcombe. 
numerous Illustrations. 16mo,cloth, 75 cents. the Pad 

KIND WORDS EOR CHILDREN, to Guide them to pling 
of Peace. By .Harvev Newcomy. s6mo. cioth. = Mn 

AGNES HOPETOUN'S SCHOOLS AND HOLIDAYS. BY 
Oliphant. 16mo, cloth, 63 cents. 











YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


A FAMILY PAPER; 
DEVOTED TO 


antsm, No Centroversy- 
PUBLISHED WEEKLY BY 
OLMSTEAD & CO., BOSTON, MASS., 
No. 22 Schoel Street. 
PRICE, $1.00 A YEAR,. PAYMENT IN ADVANCE. 


$1,25 will invariably be charged if t is not made 
one month of the a ofthe subscription year. 








it ish deer. I eat mutton because it ish sheep.” 
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